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Lessons at 
the Zoo 

The London Zoo’s scheme for 
schools, of lectures followed by 
visits to the cages, is proving so 
popular that more than 20,000 
schoolchildren are expected to 
enjoy it before the end of March. 

Subjects for the 11-13 group this 
season include sea life, the way 
animals move, how they camou¬ 
flage themselves, and defend them¬ 
selves. Older boys and girls will 
study carnivorous animals, reptiles, 
monkeys, the way animals swim, 
their coloration, and how they are 
distributed over the world. 

Some of the questions to be 
answered are: What is the differ¬ 
ence between a sea-lion and a 
seal? How does a penguin swim? 
How do apes move? What do 
deer use their antlers for? Which 
snakes use the “caterpillar crawl”? 


HUMAN 
GUINEA PIGS 
OF THE 
SPACE AGE 

See page 7 
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Training the racing drivers 
of Tomorrow 

A C N correspondent visited a school the other day; but it 
was no ordinary school, for the teacher wore dungarees and 
goggles and the classroom was a winding track of tarmac. It 
was in fact a school for speed at Brands Hatch, Kent. It was 
a school for the racing drivers of tomorrow. And here is our 
correspondent’s account of what he saw. 

A s I arrived at Brands Hatch wheel of a racing car and receive 
race track, where the Cooper 
Car Company put would-be racing 
drivers through their paces, the 
deep roar of engines indicated 
; that a lesson was in progress. 

-Then the sleek lines of two 
Cooper cars came into view, their 
roar rising to a whine as they 
accelerated into the straight and 
disappeared round Paddock bend. 

A few seconds later one of the 
cars rc-appcared. Then the other 
—travelling backwards. 

Andrew Ferguson, manager of 


instruction which could lead to his 
winning fame in the world of 
motor racing. 

The success of the school was 
assured the moment the scheme 
was announced, just over two 
years ago. Within a few days of 
the announcement over 4000 
people had applied for training. 
One thousand of them were 
accepted. 

At once the organisers ran into 
trouble—or rather the pupils did. 
The first scheme was for the 


the Training Division, surveyed 
the scene calmly. “Lost control 
coming out,” he muttered. “No 
damage by the look of things.” 

A quick check proved him right, 
and in a few minutes another 
pupil was getting into the car to 
prove to one and all that here 
iWas another Stirling Moss or Juan 
Fangio in the making. 

It is this ambition which draws 
pupils from all over the world to 
the “school for speed.” Drivers 
have come from as far afield as 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
South America and Canada, from 
-India and Finland. For Brands 
Hatch, it seems, is the only place 
jWhere it is possible for an ordin¬ 
ary person to climb behind the 


The plan of the track at 
Brands Hatch, showing the 
line pupils should take. 
Below : The pace-car leads 
the way for a beginner. 


WINNING 

SMILE 

Land Ranger Elizabeth Pollon 
of Croydon, who is among the 
girls and boys due at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace next Tuesday to 
receive a Badge and Certifi¬ 
cate from Prince Philip. 
They have all reached the 
Gold Standard of The Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Award. 


trainee to receive a 20-minute 
briefing, and then be sent off solo 
in a Formula 2 (detuned) car. 

Within 20 minutes two cars 
were completely wrecked. 

It was then decided to introduce 
a pace-car driven by an experi¬ 
enced racing driver, the trainees 
being told the speed required to 
keep up with it. Unfortunately, 
the trainees concentrated so much 
on reaching the necessary speed 
that they forgot to concentrate on 
the road. Several more cars were 
damaged. 

Finally the present system was 
evolved. Speeds and lap times are 
not mentioned; the speedometer 
and rev. counter arc disconnected ; 
and the pace-car driver completes 
two laps at a moderate rate, only 
increasing speed when he feels the 
pupil is ready. He gauges the 
right time for this by watching in 
the huge rear-view mirror. He 
can also be informed of the pupil's 
faults by means of flag signals 
from the pits. 

In addition to helping the pupil 
to follow the correct line at 


corners and to judge distances at 
speed, this system allows the pace- 
car driver to slow the pupil down 
if it appears that he is not in full 
control of the machine. 

Even so, the toll of cars is 
heavy. So far 11 have been com¬ 
pletely “written off,” and 18 have 
been almost completely wrecked; 
not to mention wheels and gear¬ 
boxes, clutches and radiators, 
damaged as a result of minor 
mishaps. Yet there have been no 
serious injuries to the drivers. 

Gateway to fame 

The pupils at this school for 
speed come from all walks of life. 
“ Barristers, coalmen, musicians, 
farmers—we get the lot,” said Mr. 
Ferguson. “Some come just for 
the experience, but most of them 
feel that here is the gateway to 
one of the world’s most glamorous 
occupations. 

“They are right, of course. This 
is a gateway to fame, but only 
a handful get past the threshold. 
Of the 1000 or more drivers tested 
so far, only eight have reached 
the point of being considered for 
races. Of the others, 117 have 
reached Stage Two ; and 30 have 
reached Stages Three and Four.” 

The first stage is the one at 
which most pupils fail. It consists 
of 12 laps (at £1 a lime) behind a 
pace-car with observers noting the 
general handling, “tidiness ” of 
driving, adherence to the correct 
line, and so on. A full report 
is made out, and if the pupil 
shows promise he is invited back 
at the company’s expense for 

Continued on page 2 
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PRIME MINISTER'S 
NEW TEAM 


The Children's Newsier, October. 3 f , 1959 


By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

Last week we discussed some of the measures the new 
Government is pledged to carry through. Now let us look 
at the Cabinet which the Prime Minister “ re-shuffled ” just 
after the election. 

the Government for personal 
reasons. 

Against that, seven other 
Ministers were left in their former 
offices, including Mr. R. A. Butler 
as Home Secretary, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd as Foreign Secretary and 
Mr. Derick Heathcoat Amory as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
while the rest of the members of 
the Government have been 
changed around. ' 

That is the broad general 
picture. Here we might pause to 
look especially at five of the more 
interesting appointments. Two of 
these involve the creation of new 
offices. 

Space Age Minister 

Mr. Duncan Sandys, previously 
Minister of Defence, was appointed 
Minister of Aviation to do a 
special job. His task is chiefly to 
ensure that Britain retains a place 
in the Space Age. He is expected 
to reorganise our aircraft industry 
and, as a rocket expert, he will be 
looking ahead to the day . when 
Britain joins Russia and the United 
States in the conquest of space. 

This new department has been 
carved out of the old Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation. The 
Ministry of Transport, including 
responsibility for keeping British 
shipping to the forefront, has 
passed to Mr. Ernest Marples, who 
showed great drive as Postmaster- 
General. 

The fresh emphasis on aviation 
should be studied side by side with 
the other new office Mr. Macmillan 
has created. He has put Viscount 
Hailsham, a former Minister of 
Education and until recently 
chairman of the Conservative 
Party, in charge of science and 
technology. 

His task, broadly, is to knit 
together all the various bodies 
concerned with science. It is per¬ 
haps the most responsible job of 
our time, for Britain as an export- 


JJefore every election the mem¬ 
bers of a Government “place 
their portfolios at the disposal of 
the Prime Minister.” During the 
election campaign they are no 
longer M.P.s, but, in practice, they 
continue to run their departments 
until the result is known. 

The word portfolio, which really 
means the red dispatch box in 
which a Minister carries official 
papers, is commonly .used as a 
symbol of the particular office (or 
position) a Minister fills. 

Traditionally a Minister is 
appointed by the Sovereign on the 
recommendation of the Premier. 
A Minister “kisses hands ” at an 
audience of the Queen on entering 
upon, or leaving, office, when he 
receives or returns the seals of 
office used for stamping important 
departmental documents. 

A Cabinet is a delicately 
balanced body. This is true especi¬ 
ally if its members have worked 
together for a long time. For that 
reason no Prime Minister makes 
violent changes if he can avoid 
them. 

First Among Equals 

In the Cabinet the Prime 
Minister ranks as “first among 
equals.” He does not sit at the 
head of the table in the Cabinet 
Room at 10 Downing Street, but 
at the side. This recalls the origin 
of the Cabinet system in the 18th 
century, when a man of great 
personality, Sir Robert Walpole, 
made himself the first “ Prime ’’ 
Minister and dominated the 
Cabinet. 

After the recent changes we 
shall notice that the membership 
of the Cabinet is much the same 
as it was when Mr. Harold 
Macmillan became Prime Minister 
in January 1957. 

Only two men are missing, Mr. 
Alar. Lennox-Boyd (Colonial 
Sec eiary) and Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 
(Minister of Education) have left 
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OUR HOMELAND 


The Guildhall at Bu 
St. Edmunds, Suffol 



ing nation will depend more and 
more on new inventions. 

The other two interesting 
appointments are those of Mr. 
Iain Macleod, who has succeeded 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd as Colonial 
Secretary, and of Mr. Edward 
Heath, previously Government 
chief whip, who follows Mr. 
Macleod as Minister of Labour. 

Next year is generally accepted 
as a “year of destiny ” for Africa 
in particular. Nigeria, our largest 
colony, is to get independence 
next October, and there will be a 
strong impetus towards self- 
government in other parts of 
British Africa, affecting our rela¬ 
tions with Somaliland, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, the Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Federation, and 
some of the States in West-Africa. 

Return of “the Head" 

At home the Government is 
pledged to build upon our present 
prosperity, and this will entail 
constant discussions with em¬ 
ployers and the trade unions. 

Finally we may note the return 
of “the Head ” to the Ministry of 
Education. Sir David Eccles was 
put in charge of this great depart¬ 
ment when Mr. Macmillan became 
Premier, l}ut has since been Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade. 

He is succeeded as our Trade 
chief by Mr. Reginald Maudling, 
who, at 42, is the youngest 
Cabinet Minister of all. 


NEWS FROM 

EVERYWHERE 


Miners boring a tunnel in the 
Australian ' Snowy Mountains 
hydro-electric scheme claim a 
world record. They advanced 586 
feet in seven days. 


Me and my Owl 



This happy girl with a tawny 
owl on her shoulder is CN 
reader Kathleen Jennings of 
Cambridge. Kathleen reared 
the bird from the time it was 
about three weeks old, and 
she allowed it to go free 
when fully fledged. 


Despite the fine weather this 
summer, lifeboats around Britain 
had their busiest time ever, 
answering nearly 550 calls between 
April and September. 

Buckingham Palace sentries now 
march to and fro inside the rail¬ 
ings, so that sightseers cannot 
hamper their movements. ■ " 

NEW FLAG 

Nigeria’s new flag, approved by 
the Queen, has three vertical 
stripes—green, white, green. Peace 
and unity are symbolised by the 
white stripe, and agriculture by 
the green. It was designed by a 
22-year-old -Nigerian student in 
London. 

A 16th-century, manuscript, on 
anatomy written in medieval Latin 
by a German has been translated 
into English by a Swedish scholar, 
Dr. Ruben Eriksson. 

BACK OF THE MOON 

The Russian space , satellite. 
Lunik III, has radioed photographs 
of the side of the Moon not visible 
from the Earth. 


Six young farmers have left 
Britain to be the guests, for six 
months, of young farmers’ clubs in 
Australia. 

A block of 43 unused 1840 
Penny Black stamps was sold in 
London recently for £4400. 


THEY SAY . . . 

'J'he older I get the more often I 
find myself coming back. I 
guess it must be the salmon in me. 

English-born film star Cary Grant, 
during a return visit. 


School for Speed 


Continued From Page One 

Stage Two, which is a similar test 
but at greater speed. 

Those who advance to Stages 
Three and Four drive without a 
pace-car, the object being to 
achieve consistent lap times. In 
fact, nearly half the drivers, on 
their own for the first time, fail 
this test because they completely 
misjudge their pace, so that their 
lap times vary enormously. 

. The Stage Five tests, not yet 
carried out, will be on a longer 
and faster course, and the drivers 
who pass will be entered for 
competitions. 

Is there any special kind of 
person that makes a good racing 
driver? I put this question to 
Michael Devlin, an experienced 
mechanic who was making notes 
about the performance of the 
pupils taking the Stage One test. 

“There’s no single type,” he 
replied, shrugging his shoulders. 
“They’re all shapes and sizes. 
Generally speaking, though, we 
find that those between 25 and 35 
are the best. They are not in such 
a hurry to go ‘flat out.’ They 
drive with more control. The 
Latin races, on the other hand, go 
off at a tremendous lick. Usually 
they don’t get beyond the first 
bend 1” 

Driving a racing machine is 
vastly different from handling an 
ordinary car, as pupils soon find 
out. Brakes and clutches are 
much more “ fierce ” ; gears have 
no synchromesh ; springing is kept 
to a minimum; and the noise, with 
the seat only a few inches from 


the ground, makes speeds seem 
very much greater than they 
actually are. Driving one on a 
race track is a rare experience— 
and not to everyone’s liking. 

Down at Brands Hatch they 
particularly remember one man 
finishing his first turn at the wheel 
of a racing car, having at no time 
exceeded 45 rn.p.h. White-faced 
and shaken, he dragged himself 
painfully from the seat and 
complained : 

“It was horrible. I reckon you 
ought to pay me !” 

But most pupils at the school 
for speed have a quite different 
reaction. Their verdict is : 

“Smashing!” R. B. 


Record entries for 
veteran car rally 

The Royal Automobile Club’s 
annual London to Brighton run 
for Veteran Cars is to be held on 
Sunday and the record number of 
249 cars will take part. All of 
them are over 50 years old. 

The first London to Brighton 
run was in 1896 and was held to 
celebrate the dropping of the 
regulation that cars must be pre-j 
ceded by a man carrying a red 
flag ! 

It is not a race because road' 
racing is illegal in this country. 
In any case some of the old cars 
are not capable of much more 
than walking speed ! 
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GEOMETRY 
SET 

WITH THE SUPER 
ROLL-TOP & NICKEL- 
PLATED INSTRUMENTS. 

The Rolinx Geometry Set is com¬ 
plete with compasses,, dividers, mapping 
pen, Cumberland drawing pencils, school pen 
holder, eraser,two Rolinx set squares, bevelled- 
edge protractor and six inch rule. Price 27/6d. 
Also the Rolinx “ Planet ” Geometry Set, 
Price l8/6d. 

FROM STATIONERS & STORES 

Sole Distributors: BRITISH PENS LTD., 
“Pedigree" Pen Works, Birmingham, 41, 
and at 134 Old Street, London, E.C.I. 
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In the pony 
team for 
New York 

Angela Martin-Bird 
is a 12-year-old from 
Coolham, Sussex, 
who is one of a team 
of eight British girls 
taking part in a 
pony competition in 
New York’s famous 
Madison Square 
Garden on Novem¬ 
ber?. Ponies and 
riders are being flown 
from London in the 
same aircraft this 
Saturday. 


DIRTY THE RIGHT WA Y 


You cannot fake honest grime. 

Film star Richard Attenborough 
learned this at Ipswich when mak¬ 
ing a film called The Angry 
Silence, part of which was shot 
inside a factory employing 700 
engineers. 

The company brought along its 
own stock of overalls, brand new 
but well-greased and crumpled. 
Yet they looked like fakes along¬ 
side those of the factory man. A 


hold-up in production was threat¬ 
ened. 

But Richard Attenborough had 
a bright idea. He offered the 
workmen brand new overalls in 
exchange for their ancient work- 
stained ones. 

“Now we look like honest men 
instead of phoneys,” he said. 
“Make-up people can do a lot to 
the face—but the lesson of this is 
that you cannot fake honest 
grime.” 


Village keeps 
iis cobbled 
street 

The Yorkshire village of Dent, 
near Sedbergh, is to keep its 
cobbled street. 

Some months ago the people 
learned that the old-fashioned 
cobble stones were to be replaced 
by a modern surface. They pro¬ 
tested that the cobble stones made 
the street safer because they kept 
down the speed of traffic; and, 
moreover, that the loss of the 
cobble stones would take away 
much of the village’s old-world 
look. 

The West Riding County High¬ 
way Authority has now decided 
that the cobbles arc to remain. 

Tidying-up the 
countryside 

Over 200 young people have 
just finished" a big job, tidying-up 
corners of Britain's countryside. 
Members of the newly-formed 
Conservation Corps of the Coun¬ 
cil for Nature, they have carried 
out such tasks as clearing away 
acres of scrub and overgrowth 
from several well-known beauty 
spots. 

“We have had a splendid 
season,” says the organiser, 
Brigadier E. F. E. Armstrong. 
“Our volunteers have benefited 
both in comradeship and learning.” 




LOOK OUT FOB THIS FILM 


Rough ride through 
the rebel army 

NORTH - WEST ' FRONTIER 
(Kenneth More, Lauren Bacall, 
Herbert Lom). 

J .^ dashing story of British India 
at the turn of the century. 
Kenneth More plays an Army 


Ivory makes music 

Zanzibar ivory helps to make 
music for the world. For more 
than 150 years this ivory has been 
used in making keys and stops by 
piano and organ manufacturers in 
every continent. Each year one 
firm alone uses about 15 tons of 
ivory, most of which comes from 
Zanzibar. 

The firm also produces hand¬ 
made pepper mills, carved from 
ivory in the shape of a chess 
queen. 


captain with a dangerous mission 
-—to escort a young Indian prince 
to safety through country occupied 
by an army of rebels who seek to 
murder the lad. The only way of 
accomplishing this perilous 300- 
mile journey is by train, pulled by 
a vintage shunting engine, while 
pursued by galloping rebels and 
menaced by treachery from among 
the passengers. Plenty of bangs 
and thrills and some really breath¬ 
less moments while the gallant 
captain takes the train across a 
partially blown-up bridge. 



“ for: every readerfof. ] : 
CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 


Complete—Authoritative! 

RECORDS 

all the most 

VITAL EVENTS 
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CIVILIZATION 
fully Indexed with 
2,000 ENTRIES 

and over 

5,000 

REFERENCES 
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GREAT NEWS, CHILDREN ! NOW for ONLY f I you can have a 
simply marvellous 1,040-PAGE BOOK packed with the true, thrilling 
story of man, from dawn of time right up to the present space age— 
simply astounding value ! In vivid words and pictures it tells all about 
earth’s myriad peoples through the ages—the shaping of human life— 
early man’s bitter struggles for existence—the start of cultivation and 
food production— inventions that changed civilization—the growth of 
towns—rise and fall of empires—wars and revolutions—man's great 
conquests —stories behind fabulous personalities and events. This 
marvellous book imparts, in easy to understand form, knowledge all- 
should have —the key to better understanding of the world today ! A 
book you’ll treasure all your life ! 83 chapters by 15 distinguished 

historians, 1,040 pages, including 32 pages of informative illustrations, 

70 special maps. Contains OVER HALF A MILLION WORDS— 


weighs over 21b. 
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To: Dept. E.O.3, People’s Home Library, Basted, Scvenoaks, 
Kent. 

•WITHOUT OBLIGATION reserve me “ History of the 
World” and send Special Invoice with “ 100% Satisfaction or 
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USE BLOCK LETTERS 
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HANDSOMELY AND STRONGLY BOUND 

Well printed throughout, this gre; 
available in two superb editions. Standard 
Edition 20/-, or Special Library 
Edition, Black Buckram, at 
extra cost of only 2/6—a really 
worthwhile investment at the 
purely nominal extra cost ! 

DO THIS NOW! 

Fill in form and post in 2d. stamped, 
unsealed envelope to Dept. E.O.3, 

People's Home Library, Basted, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. Offer applies in U.K. and 
Eire only. Closes Nov. 14. Hurry! 
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OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

70 MAPS 


PLANNED AND EDITED by 
W. N. WEECH, ivi. a. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE : The World before Recorded 
History. Civilization of the Near East. The Glory of 
Greece. The Roman World. The Story of Persia. 
Mongols, Tartars and Turks. The Peoples and Religions 
of India. China and Japan. Islam and Christendom. 
The End of the Middle Ages. The Beginning of Modern 
Times. Reason and Revolution. Fifty Years of Progress. 
Nationalism and Internationalism. The Latest Age. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 






Popeye is ever 
so popular 


Popeye is popular enough in 
London, the North, and Mid¬ 
lands, but on the South Wales and 
West of England 1T V channel he 
has actually got into the Top Ten 
of viewing popularity. It just 
shows you cannot beat spinach! 

A spokesman told me: “Mon¬ 
days from 5.30 to 6.0 are an abso¬ 
lute peak time for our viewers. 
.Children stay indoors on the hot¬ 
test summer day to keep up with 


Popeye and Olive Oyl, not to men¬ 
tion that double-crosser Bluto.” 

And at the London headquarters 
of Granada 1 got much the. same 
story. . The Sailorman has not hit 
the Top Ten in London, but he is. 
so much liked by people of all 
ages that his exploits are to go on 
indefinitely. ' 

As you have probably noticed, 
many of the adventures come up 
again, but no one seems to mind. 


Two more 
grand 

book-length 
stories! 

No. 315 

“REBEL AT MANORCLIFF” 

Jill Waring ■ and Co. were 
looking forward to the arrival 
of new girl Vilma Masters, 
for they knew she was a 
wonderful swimmer. What 
they didn’t know was that 
Vilma had a violent temper— 
and that she hated having to 
go to Manorcliff. Here is 
powerful school story which 
you must be . sure to read. 


SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN Library 


No. 316 

“ HER QUEST IN 
SMUGGLERS* COYE ” 

,()n the cliff stood a lonely 
house known as the Cap’n’s 
Cabin. Strange happenings 
were going on there—as Julie 
Longhurst discovered when 
she arrived with her two young 
brothers to join their uncle. 
Don’t miss this enthralling 
story set in the days when 
smuggling was rife.on the .wild,,. _ 
rugged coast of Cornwall.., . . 

Get them from 
your newsagent 

THEY’RE ON SALE NOW 
" price 3/- eacli 


FOCUS ON 
BEAUTY 

Hints from girls of 
many lands 

J^t what age do girls want to try; 

their first lipstick or a more : 
grown-up hair-style? I dare not 
say. But I do know that they will 
get a lot of help in Focus in B B C 
Junior T V. 

In the new International Beauty 
Box, which was due to start last 
Monday, Vera McKechnie talks to 
beauty expert Mrs. Ann Wilkie 
and introduces teenage girls from 
different countries. How to design 
the first real party dress, how to 
avoid over-doing make-up, how to 
look after hair, skin, and teeth—-! 
all these,points are demonstrated. 

Two young -girls from Ghana 
will appear on the programme. 
Joanne Symons, whose job it is to 
contact girls of various nation¬ 
alities, has been telling me about 
them. 

“Barbara and Lena Mettle are 
sisters aged 16 and 14,” she told . 
me. “When I asked Barbara what 
is the ideal of beauty in Ghana, 
she howled with laughter. ‘No¬ 
body thin! ’ she exclaimed, and 
proceeded to blow out her slim 
figure by swirling around in' a 
puffy dress.” 

Mrs. Symons thinks the girls 
from India will make a particularly 
strong impression. They love 
flowers in the hair and henna on 
the skin. They even paint pictures 
on their toe-nails. 

It is hoped that girls from Spain, 
China, and perhaps Japan, will 
also appear in Beauty Box. 

WYATT EARP 
IS BACK 

"Wyatt Earp fans please note: . 

ATV are starting a new 
Saturday series of Earp adven¬ 
tures, starring Hugh O’Brian, at 
7 p.m. on November 7. 


EVERYONE WANTS THE 
DIAMOND BIRD 


'J'he Diamond Bird, Associated- 
Rediffusion’s new six-part 
serial beginning next Tuesday, has 
a specially topical touch. It is set 
in East Anglia", where IT V has 
just started up. 

Elizabeth Beresford, the author, 
told me: “I love the Essex and 
Suffolk coast anyway; but it struck 
me as a good idea to make it the 
scene of my story because of the 
East Anglian IT V.” 

She hopes The Diamond Bird 
will tease viewers’ brains. It is full 
of posers about Nicky Wheeler, a 
boy working on a local newspaper 
who finds himself in possession 
of a dangerous trophy—a priceless 
diamond brooch rescued from 
looting Germans at Amsterdam in 
the Second World.War. 

Eventually sharing his secret is 
Isobel Ross, a 15-ycar-o!d girl get¬ 
ting over whooping cough. Need¬ 
less to say, surrounded by mysteri¬ 
ous characters who are after the 
brooch, Isobel soon forgets about 
whooping cough. 

The boy and girl are played by 
Peter Furnell and Gay Gordon, 
who were seen together recently 
in McFarlane’s Way, also by 
Elizabeth Beresford. Peter, whose 
15th birthday was only a fortnight 
ago, trains at the Conti stage 


school, and Gay Gordon at the 
Arts Educational Schools. 

Peter lives in Holborn, London, 
and is the eldest of five. “It’s a 
big responsibility. But 1 manage 
to keep them in order!” 

Gay, who lives at Datchet, near 
Windsor, is specially glad she is 
now 15. “At last I can go to TV 
and film studios without a chaper¬ 
on. I was able to. travel on my 
own to Clacton for filming the 
Diamond Bird beach scenes.” 


Gay Gordon 


THEY HAD TO MAKE THEIR 
OWN PUMPKINS 


gix American children—four boys 
and two girls—are taking part 
in AH Your Own in BBC Junior 
TV next Sunday. They come 
from the U.S. Air Force base at 
Burton wood, Lancashire. As it is 
the day after Halloween, they will 
be showing off their Halloween 
customs. 

Joanne Symons, who invited 
them to the studio, told me their 
big disappointment is over pump¬ 


kins. “Apparently they can’t get 
the right sort in England. People 
tried to get them to use vegetable 
marrows, but they, didn’t like the 
idea. So the pumpkins will be 
made of papier mach6.” . 

Ireland, of course, sets much 
store by Halloween, so two teen¬ 
agers — Heather Anderson and 
Margaret Rodgers—are coming 
over for the programme from 
Belfast. 


All aboard the Brighton Belle 


J]xcept for the Flying Scotsman, 

I suppose the Brighton Belle is 
the most famous named express in 
the country. John Adams and 
Patrick Whitehousc filmed a run 
on this all-electric, Pullman luxury 
train for this Wednesday's Railway 
Roundabout in B B C television. 

We can also . enjoy another 
showing of Don Smith’s famous 
London - to - Brighton - in - Four - ■ 
Minutes film which he shot from 
the driver's cab on the same run 
nearly ten years ago. Fitting up a 
hand-turned camera,' he took" his", 
pictures at " the rate of two a 
second. When the film is projected 
at normal speed, the train seems 
to be whizzing forward at 900 
m.p.h. 

The other day Don let me into 
a secret. If you have already seen 
the film you will have noticed that 
at two points we leave the track 
ahead to take, a glimpse at the 
driver. 

“This wasn't my original inten¬ 
tion,” said Don. “I wanted to 


show the journey in one con¬ 
tinuous run. There were two un¬ 
fortunate incidents. Soon after 
leaving London the film ran off 
the sprocket for several seconds. 
Luckily it righted itself but I had 
missed at least 100 yards of the 


track. Then, near Brighton, w 
slowed to 17 m.p.h. because of 
gang of platelayers. This woul 
have looked awful on the filn 
There was only one answer—t 
cut in with pictures of the moto! 
man.” 
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SET 4 FRENCH SOMALILAND 


SEND FOR THESE FREE STAMPS 

Here are the second two sets of the Nesde’s Milk stamp collection. Just 
send two Nesde’s Milk labels (or tube cartons) for each set of stamps 
you wish. Look for the two NEW sets of stamps offered monthly 

in this magazine. Twelve sets 
altogether, forty-three stamps. 
AND THEY’RE ALL FREE. 

FREE SUPER 

STAMP ALBUM 

Specially designed to hold your 
Nesde’s Milk Stamp Collection. 
Sixteen pages chock-a-block with 
pictures, maps and fascinating facts 
about the countries where the 
stamps come from. When you 
send for your stamps you’ll receive 
full details of how to get the super 
stamp album. 


A word to mother ... 

You can’t give children anything that’s better for 
them than Nesde’s Milk. It’s all goodness—the 
concentrated goodness of pure country milk 
generously sweetened with fine cane sugar. And 
it tastes good. They love it spread on bread or 
popped into their favourite drink. 

You’ll find that Nesde’s Milk is a wonderful help 
in cooking too. The new Nesde’s Milk Cookery 
Book tells you how to make all sorts of everyday 
dishes a litde special by using Nesde’s Milk. It’s 
yours for the asking—just put a cross in the square 
on the coupon. 

Nestle’s Milk 


Here’s the most excidng stamp collecung chance ever. Forty-three wonderful 
stamps from out-of-the-way countries—stamps you hardly ever see on letters 
coming to England. PLUS the Nesde’s Super Stamp Album, a big book 
specially designed to hold the whole Nesde’s stamp collection with stories and 
pictures about all the countries the stamps come from. PLUS 500 chances to 
win a genuine guaranteed wrist watch—the kind a grown-up would be proud 
to wear. 

All you have to do is send two Nesde’s Milk labels (or tube cartons) with 
your name and address for each set of 
stamps you collect. You can start your 
collection with either or both of the two 
sets shown on this page. We’ll send you 
all the details of how to get your free 
Super Stamp Album and how to win the 
guaranteed wrist watch. 

Just one thing. Our supply of stamps 
and albums is limited. Don’t be dis¬ 
appointed. Cut out the coupon now and 
start saving labels immediately. Post the 
coupon with the Nesde’s Milk labels as 
soon as possible. (Valid in U.K. only) 




YOU CAN WIN ONE OF THESE 

GUARANTEED WRIST WATCHES 

500 boys and girls will 
be the envy of their 
class mates when they 
win a beautiful time 
piece worth 45/7. When 
you send for your 
stamps .you’ll receive 
full details of how to 
win a watch. 



HM 28 



cmour this pqumu 




Nestle’s Milk Stamp Offer, (Dept. R. 3 ), P.O. Box 441, 
| 89 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W5 

a Please send me the following set{s ) of stamps. I enclose two 
Nestle's Milk labels (or tube cartons) for each set. 

E Please put a cross in the appropriate square. | X~ | 


I Q Set 3 JUGOSLAVIA □ Set 4 FRENCH SOMALILAND g 

B Total labels (or cartons) enclosed I I 2 I I 4 i 

I also full details of how to get my free Super Stamp Album | 
g and a chance to win a guaranteed wrist watch. 

§ NAME...... g 

| ADDRESS.........g 

| TOWN... COUNTY... - 

- | 1 MY MOTHER WOULD LIKE THE FREE, jf 

■ L_l NESTLE’S MILK COOKERY BOOK. » 

mm m*m —« in gg iww ggsgg gga egg ggl ~ gn sm fsssa H 
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A male osprey returning to the nest with a fish 


RETURN OF THE 


T H[S has been a memorable year 
for British naturalists and bird¬ 
watchers. At long last the osprey 
has returned to breed in Britain. 

Once the osprey nested not un¬ 
commonly in the Highlands of 
Scotland, but during the" 19th cen¬ 
tury the combined efforts, of 
anglers' and egg-collectors practic-' 
ally exterminated this fine fish¬ 
eating bird of prey,, often known 
as the fish hawk. It is a.shocking 
story of ruthless persecution. 

hi 1900 there were perhaps three. 
pairs of ospreys still nesting in the 
. whole of the Highlands. One pair 
■ceased to breed in 1902, another 
hung on till 1908, while positively 
the last pair bred on Loch Loyne 
in 1916. i 

Nest microphone , 

For the past five or six years, 
however, the osprey has been try¬ 
ing, to stage a come-back in Scot¬ 
land, and each year so far it has 
been frustrated by crows, egg-col¬ 
lectors, or other forms of disturb¬ 
ance. On one occasion, for 
instance, a foolish bird-watcher 
actually climbed the nest tree and 
placed a microphone in the eyrie 
in order to record the bird’s cries! 

Last year, there was another 
' tragedy. A malicious egg-collector 
climbed, up to the'nest on a very ; 
I dark night, substituted two hens’ 
eggs for the ospreys’,'and shinned 


down .again. He ,was chased.by. 
the watchers," and while making 
his getaway threw down the 
ospreys’ eggs' and smashed them. 

This year, watchers,. led by the 
Scottish ’ representative 'of the 
Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, Mr. George Waterston, 
took no chances. Operation Osprey 
was organised with military preci¬ 
sion. 

The ospreys themselves did. not 
.help; though ■ undaunted by. the 
wanton attack of. .the ’ previous 
year, they returned to a different 
tree_. Ospreys often use the same 
nest for many years running, so 
all preparations had been-made to 
guard the same tree as .last year! 

For this reason .the plans had to 
be hastily changed, and the trunk 
of the newly chosen tree was 
quickly' surrounded with barbed- 
wire entanglements.' Six. watchers 
were on.permanent duty, those in 
the forward hide connected to the 
rest at the base camp by field tele¬ 
phones kindly loaned by the 
Army. 

The BBC also helped by lend¬ 
ing a parabolic reflector that 
greatly magnified any sound at the' 
nest. . The watchers reported that 
an osprey landing ' on the' nest 
sounded, like thunder, so presum¬ 
ably ah egg-collector climbing the 
tree would have sounded like the 
Charge of the Light Brigade! 


Luckily all . went well. Three 
young ospreys duly hatched, and 
were safely- fledged. They were 
seen by over 14,000 bird-watchers 
and other holiday-makers, in the 
Spey valley, for the R'.S.P.B. pro- 
• vided a special hide from which 
the public could see these ‘ new 
British breeding-birds. 

The Royal Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Birds, which was niairily 
responsible for Operation Osprey, 
has a junior branch, called, the 
Junior Bird Recorders Club. If 
you want to join the. Club and 
help to carry on the good work, 
it will cost you only 2s. 6d. a year. 
Write to the Secretary of the 
R.S.P.B. at 25, Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W.l. 

■ Richard Fitter 

Note.: The fine photographs of the osprey 
on this,page were taken on a wooded islet 
in one of the lovely lake's of central Sweden. 
The birds are summer migrants, arriving 
from tropical Africa in April and returning, 
in September. * . . • 


STABLE AS A 
CLASSROOM 

Girls at Gravesend Technical 
School for Girls will soon be tak¬ 
ing some of their lessons in an 
old-stable. Shortage of accom¬ 
modation has made it necessary to 
convert the stable - into a tem¬ 
porary classroom. . It is also 
planned to convert a cowshed into 
a school store.'. Art extension 
scheme at the school, costing 
£100,000, has been approved by 
the Ministry of Education for 
1961-62. 


A fully-grown young osprey in aggressive mood 


Three chick ospreys impatient for a meal 


New road from Loridon 
to Birmingham 


Motorists and lorry-drivers will 
find something quite new in British 
roads when the London-Birming- 
ham Motorway opens to traffic on 
November 2. 

For the first , time, they will be 
able.to drive fast and safely for 
more than 70 miles, unchecked by 
crossroads, traffic lights, blind 
turnings or roundabouts. Drivers 
join or leave the motorway at the 
flyover junctions connected to it 
by. slip roads. £. . 

The largest’.single road con : J 
struction job ever undertaken in 
this country, it has kept 5000 men 
busy for 19 months and has cost 
about £20,000,000. 

First section of the motorway is 
the 16-mile St. Albans By-pass. 
This leads into the main 55-mile 
stretch across the Midland plains 
to the short Dunchurch By-pass 
near Rugby. The last 23 miles of 
road into' Birmingham have been 
reconstructed as a dual carriage¬ 
way. 

The completion of this work, in¬ 
cluding 180 bridges, in just over a 
year-and-a-half is a road-making 
record. To achieve it, the con¬ 
tractors had to average-one mile 
of carriageway each .week .and' a 
bridge every three"days. 

Their record is the more praise¬ 
worthy ,.in. view, of the very wet 
summerof 1958, during which the 
gigantic earthmoving operations 
were at their peak. Bulldozers, 


tractors, and other heavy 
machinery were bogged down for 
weeks in floodwater and knee-deep 
mud. This year’s fine dry summer, 
however, enabled the road-making 
teams to catch up. '" 

A vast amount of preliminary 
work had to be done to' prevent 
the breakdown of all kinds of 
public services lying across the 
motorway route. Electricity pylons 
were uprooted and re-sited out-of 
the way. ’ Cable’s and sewers were 
diverted, 'and temporary bridges 
erected to keep local transport 
running. .•...' 

The radio-telephone . played its 
part in co-ordinating work and 
supply movements at hundreds of 


sites spread over five counties. A 
helicopter was used for routine 
inspection trips by the Chief Pro¬ 
ject Engineer and his staff. 

The motorway route was care¬ 
fully planned so that scenery Ts 
preserved. No roadside building 
is permitted 'other than petrol 
stations, cafes, and workshops at 
service areas, 12 miles apart. 
Tree's and shrubs are to be planted: 
as screens around service areas, at 
bridge approaches, and other sites 
along the road. . ’ 

Plans are advanced, for extend¬ 
ing this great motorway north¬ 
wards into Yorkshire; Other 
motorways will spread out across 
Britain in the coming years. - 


A section of the London-Birmingham Motorway 
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SEVEN MEN 
REACHING 
FOR THE 


f^\NE fine morning, probably in 
the spring of 1961, a man 
will be carefully packed in a two- 
ton, cone-shaped canister made of 
titanium and stainless steel. It will 
look rather like a giant television 
tube, seven feet long. 

Clad in a shining silver space- 
suit and helmet, the man will lie 
in the middle of this canister in 
a forrii-fitting plastic couch. He 
will be as “snug as a jelly in . a 
kitchen mould.” The rest of the 
canister will be packed with instru¬ 
ments and apparatus. 

This canister or capsule will 
then be mounted at the head of a 
rocket.and blasted off into space. 

Such will be the first step in 
Project Mercury, the American 
plan to send a man into Space 
and bring him back alive. One of 
the seven U.S. test pilots chosen 
for training as Astronauts will be 
embarking on the greatest adven¬ 
ture of the 20th century. 

Working as a team 

In Project Mercury, everybody 
is working together as a team at 
the U.S. Government's Langley 
Research Centre in Virginia. Each 
step along the way, whether it be 
in the design of the space capsule, 
or a system for fishing the men 
out of the ocean on their'return 
to Earth, is work in which each 
• Astronaut plays a part. 

In one sense these men are 
human guinea pigs; they are the 
subject of experiments new in the 
history of mankind and designed 
to solve special problems. 

What are the problems? First, 
the acceleration pressure on a man 
. in. a .rocket launching. . The force 
of, say, eight times the ‘ pull of 
gravity will put a tremendous, 
strain on his breathing muscles 
; and lungs. His heart, will double 
■ its normal beat. The instruments 
; before his eyes in the capsule will 
fade into a brown haze. His limbs 
will be almost too heavy to move. 

Fantastic machines 

To equip a man' to meet these 
conditions the Langley Research 
Centre has all manner of fantastic- 
machines to test the endurance 
of. these volunteer Astronauts. 
They go hiking on a treadmill that 
constantly increases the weight 
they have to move. 

Probably the strangest of all 
the machines is a centrifuge, which 
whirls them round, lying full 
length in a space couch, at various 
angles, and at pressures up to 12 
times the pull of gravity.. 

Another test is made in a 
pressure chamber" which repro¬ 
duces conditions at altitudes" of 
65,000 feet and more. There is a 
heat-chamber with a temperature 
of 130° F. There is a cold 


The Astronauts reflected in a 
circular mirror : (right to left) 
Virgil Grissom, Gordon Cooper, 
Scott Carpenter, John Glenn, 
Walter Schirra, Alan Shepard, 
Donald Slayton 


Virgil Grissom tries on his space 
suit and helmeFand tests the arm 
fitting as the' suit is inflated 

chamber. There is a dark sound¬ 
proof room, to accustom a man to 
the utter darkness and isolation of 
outer Space! By way of contrast, 
the Astronauts are bombarded 
w ith, piercing noises. 

In outer Space the human 
occupant of the rocketed capsule 
would enter.a.still.and weightless 
world; if. he moved his arm he 
would find that it stayed “put.” 
On Earth, the nearest approach to 
weightlessness comes to a man 
under, water; so Astronauts go 
aqualung diving. . 

These seven brave men are at 
various times spun and jolted and 
vibrated; they are crushed, and 
chilled and heated. But, of course, 
only in very small and gradual 
amounts, and watched meticulously 
by doctors and engineers. 

One great experimental field is 
space navigation. How will the 
Astronaut know where he is in 
outer Space, where the stars are 
mileposts? So the seven men are 
studying astronomy. 

In outer Space, too, packed in 
a tiny capsule, how will a man 
know 1 whether he is on his head 
or. his heels? To solve', this, 
problem, the Astronauts are to 
undergo what are called • “dis¬ 
orientation tests.” These tests 
thoroughly mix them up, leaving 


Alan Shepard is fitted into his own contour couch, built for him to ride in centrifuge tests where 
space conditions are reproduced. Each Astronaut has his own couch kept in "tha throne room” 


“Double exposure” of 
Donald Slayton flat on his 
back in an Orbital Attitude 
Simulator, learning to guide 
himself with one hand 

them entirely dependent on the 
tightly-packed instruments. 

In “reaching for the Moon,” 
these seven men can truly be 
called human guinea pigs, cheer¬ 
fully undergoing tests that are 
out-cf-this-world! 

NEXT WEEK : Meet the Astro¬ 
nauts at Home. 

© Time . Incorporated ' 1959. 
Outside U.S:/1. a: ul Canada © 
International Co-operation Press 
Service Inc. 1959 


Scale model of the man-carrying space capsule in a wind tunnel 
test, with flapping yarn showing how the capsule moves in flight 
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THE WEAVERS: Travelling 
With The Weavers on Top Rank 
JKP2005/6. The Weavers are 
welcome visitors - on radio pro¬ 
grammes in this country, though 
their home is the United States. 
On these two records they bring 
us mostly American folk songs, 
joined with one from very early 
England and another from Israel, 
which is sung in Hebrew. (EP. 
12s. 3d.) 

KINGSTON TRIO: A Worried 
Man and San Miguel on Capitol 
CL15073. For a final round-up of 
Western songs, the Kingston 
brothers remind you of the way 
A Worried Man used to sound 
before skiffle—not so frantic but 
more tuneful. San Miguel is a 
beautiful melody with a most at¬ 
tractive story set in Mexico. (45. 
6s. 4d.) 

WALLY STOTT: 

Christmas Sleigh Bells 
and The Christmas 
Waltz on Pye N15218. 

If you listen closely 
to the first side you 
may soon recognise 
the tune. It is the 
Romance and Troika 
from Prokofiev’s 
“ Lieutenant Kizhe,” a 
piece which you prob- 
a b 1 y know well, 
though the name may 
have escaped you. 

Mr. Stott has empha¬ 
sised the colour and 
speed of this exciting 
music. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

SIMON CRUM: Morgan 

Poisoned the Water Hole on 
Capitol CL15077. That cowboy 
story-teller Simon Crum (otherwise 
known as Ferlin Husky) tells the 
tale of a cowboy who is always 
just on the verge of big things but 
whose plans are always ruined by 
a man called Morgan. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


THE FIVE PENNIES on London 
HAU2189. The music from 
the new Danny Kaye film, in 
which he takes the part of a 
trumpet player, Red Nichols, 
alongside the lovable Louis Arm¬ 
strong. Danny and Louis have 
some fun in When the Saints 
Come Marching In, and there are 
also opportunities for Danny to 
sing a tender lullaby. In short, 
there is something for everyone on 
this well-recorded disc. (LP. 
35s. 9id.) 

WINIFRED ATWELL: Amore 
Mio on Decca FI 1170. Winnie 
has been busy with tours around 
the world and so she has not had 
much time to make records. For¬ 
tunately she did manage to fit this 
one in, and it is Winnie in won¬ 
derful form, playing a strongly- 
marked beat. (45. 6s.) 



CAMPOLI: Mendelssohn's Con¬ 
certo for Violin in E Minor on 
Decca LXT5453. On this superb 
recording Campoli and Sir Adrian 
Boult make the listener very aware 
of the lyrical feeling of the con¬ 
certo, and above all make it a 
recording to be treasured. (LP. 
38s. lid.) 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


Chance to see the Demon 


Winking 


*. 3433 


& Gamma 


'J'he dark and almost moonless 
nights of the next couple of 
weeks will permit the constellation 
of Perseus to be seen at its best; 
also Algol, the famous “Demon 
Star,” as it was known in ancient 
times. 

Perseus is now high up in the 
north-east sky between 8 and 9 
p.m. and almost overhead later on. 
Its chief stars will be readily recog¬ 
nised from the star-map, but these 
represent only the few “fore¬ 
ground ” or nearer stars. 

To appreciate the full grandeur 
of the myriad that are beyond 
(but fainter owing to their great 
distance) it is necessary to have a 
clear, dark night without the 
glare of artificial light. Binoculars 
will be a great help in revealing 
the numerous groups and clusters 
of stars to be seen. 

Two exceptionally grand star 
clusters are to be found in the 


PAUL ANKA: Put Your Head On 
My Shoulder and Don’t Ever Leave 
Me on Columbia DB4355. Both 
these songs were written by Paul 
himself in between making two 
films and a concert tour of the 
Continent and America. Paul’s 
good sense of rhythm and his feel¬ 
ing for a lyric show to great 
advantage on each side here. (45. 
6s. 4d.) 

THE WINNERS—NAPLES 1959 
on Durium U20056. In Italy 
there are many song festivals, and 
they arc the source of many hits. 
For example, on this record four 
of Italy’s top artists sing the four 
top tunes in this year’s festival at 
Naples. The Italians seem to 
know very well how to write songs 
with vitality and a lilt which takes 
them out of the rut. You can 
almost feel the warm sun as you 
listen to Roberto Murolo or 
Aurelio Fierro. (EP. lOs. Ujd.) 


areas numbered 33 and 34 from 
Herschel’s famous catalogue. To 
the naked eye these are visible as 
misty patches of light, but binocu¬ 
lars will reveal them as superb 
clusters. 

The sky of Perseus seems to be 
covered for the greater part with 
sparkling suns of various colours, 
but between them can be seen a 
grand portion of what is known to 
astronomers as the Galaxy or 
popularly as the Milky Way. 

Millions of suns 

This consists of many millions 
of glowing suns between 100,000 
and 120,000 light-years’ journey 
away. Many of them can be 
seen individually on photographs 
taken through the most powerful 
telescopes; but to the naked eye 
they present only a faint glow. 

Seen from our world, the 
brightest star in Perseus is Alpha, 
known also by its ancient name of 
Mirfak. It radiates about 1400 
times more light and heat than our 
Sun; but from about 13,735,000 
times farther away; its light there¬ 
fore takes about 217 years to 
reach us. 

Next in order of apparent bril¬ 
liance is Algol, the name of which 
is derived from the ancient Arabic 
A1 Ghul meaning “Demon.” The 
reason for this was that the star 
periodically faded and then bright¬ 
ened most mysteriously. So it 
came to be known as the “Wink¬ 
ing Demon.” 

A very good opportunity of see¬ 
ing Algol perform one of its 
“winks” occurs this Wednesday. 
Until about 5.30 the star will 
appear quite normal and, except 
for Alpha, much the brightest star 
in Perseus. 

Between then and about 8.30 
p.m., however, Algol’s light will 
dwindle until it is duller than the 


Alpha ,•'* 
Delta * • 


♦ Bps Hon 


ALQOL 


star Rho, which is normally much 
less bright than Algol and so pro¬ 
vides a good comparison. During 
the following two hours Algol will 
remain dim, then in the course of 
about another three hours it will 
gradually regain its normal brilli¬ 
ancy. 

After an interval of 2 days, 20 
hours, and 49 minutes the spectacle 
will begin all over again, so that 
successive times for the events can 
be calculated. 

The reason for this strange 
“winking” is that Algol has a 
very large and almost dark 
planetary body which revolves 
round it and periodically passes 
partly in front of the great central 
Sun. G. F. M. 


TREE BECOMES 
A FLAGSTAFF 

A Douglas fir tree, 275 feet long 
and weighing 37 tons, arrived at 
Kew Gardens last year. It was a 
gift from the people of British 
Columbia to celebrate the centen¬ 
ary of their province and the 
bi-centenary of Kew Gardens. 

That tree is now being shaped 
into a flagstaff 225 feet high. The 
work is being done by five men 
employed by the London firm of 
Higgs and Hill. They will have 
to cut away 19 tons of timber 
before the job is finished. 


Fascinating new series for your scrapbook of knowledge 



AFTER JAMES II HAD FLED 
AND WILLIAM III HAD TAKEN . 

THE ENGLISH THRONE. FINGER- 
BOWLS. WITH WATER TO CLEAN } 

THE FINGERS WHILE DINING. 

WERE NOT USED ON ROYAL 

TABLES UNTIL THE ACCESSION ._ 

OF EDWARD VII IN 1901 THISfK__*-, 
WAS TO STOP JACOBITES 
(SUPPORTERS OF JAMES) FROM 
TOASTING, IN THE REIGNING KING'S 
PRESENCE! “THE KING! OVER THE WATER' 


ANOTHER QUAINT TOAST 
OF THE JACOBITES, WHO 
WANTED THE STUARTS BACK 
ON THE THRONE, WAS MADE TO 
‘THE GENTLEMAN IN 
8LACK VELVET " THIS TOAST 
WAS DRUNK WHEN ' 


...THEIR ARCH ENEMY. WILLIAM III. DIED AFTER 
A FALL FROM HIS HORSE 
IN HAMPTON COURT PARK AS IT STUMBLED 


GENTLEMAN IN 
BLACK VELVET" WAS 
THE MOLE WHO MADE 
THAT MOLEHILL 
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GEOFFREY MORGAN 


Returning from a fishing trip, 
the Conways, and Dod Neilson 
salvage a dummy figure of a man, 
a "prop" of the film company 
shooting scenes on the cliff near 
the Devil’s Chimney. They hide 
the dummy aboard the Mirelda, 
but when they take film director 
Hugh Wilson to get it next morn¬ 
ing, the dummy has gone. Wilson 
offers them and the Mirelda a part 
in the film, and it is arranged for 
them to meet him in Penruddan 
next day. Neilson arranges a lift 
for them part of the way in a fish 
lorry. 

7. Shot at the mine 

Tt had been a dismal beginning, 

with a thin drizzle blowing in 
from the sea, and Jerry and Jane 
had sheltered in the boat-shed 
watching the shell-fish weighed 
and loaded into the lorry at the 
end of the quay. Mr. Norton, the 
fish buyer, had agreed to take the 
cousins as far as Matlink Corner, 
■where the lorry turned on to the 
Penzance road, and Dod had given 
Jerry the directions for a short cut 
from there to Penruddan. 

There had been no room for 
Jerry in the driver's cab, and, 
standing at the tailboard of the 
canvas-covered truck, precariously 
balancing himself between the wet 
barrels of fish, he had not been 
able to see where he was going; 
but when the lorry began to slow 
down some 20 minutes later he 
guessed they were approaching the 
parting of the ways at Matlink 
Corner. 

As soon as it stopped, he 
clambered over the tailboard and 
ran to the front and helped Jane 
down from her perch between Mr. 
Norton and his driver. 

Short cut 

“You couldn’t have picked a 
w.orse day for your hike,” said the 
fish buyer. "And this is as near 
as we go to Penruddan.” 

“Thanks for bringing us so far,” 
Jerry responded warmly. “It’s a 
great help. But Dod Neilson said 
something about taking a short cut 
instead of following the road.” ' 

“That's right, you can,’’ agreed 
Mr. Norton. “A few yards down 
the Penruddan road there’s a gap 
in the left-hand wall. You’ll find 
a track there. Follow .this up and 
over the moor till you come to , 
the quarry. Skirt this up and then 
go through a plantation. Watch 
out for the old Delgarth mine 
chimney and keep to the right-of 
it. Go straight through the old 
workings to the hill on the other 
side and from there you’ll be look¬ 
ing down on Penruddan.” He 
smiled. “D’you think you’ve got 
that?” - 

“Yes,” Jerry said. 


“Well, you’ll save yourselves a 
lot of time and a much longer 
walk.” He closed the door and 
waved out of the window as the 
lorry moved away. 

The sound of the engine faded 
and soon there were no sounds 
other than the moaning of the 
wind through the gully formed by 
the shallow cliffs on either side of 
the road, and the spatter of rain 
on rock. 

A little way along the Penrud¬ 
dan road stone walls replaced the 
bluffs on either side, and beyond 
them the ground rose in shallow 
crests overrun with gorse and 


track twisting in through the trees. 
“You can see that goes on, and 
it looks well trodden to me. Mr. 
Norton ought to know. He told 
us to follow it.” 

“Maybe he hasn't been this way 
recently.” Jane eyed the board 
again. “ Maybe the quarry's going 
to be extended and the fence has 
only just been put up. That notice 
looks pretty new.” 

“Perhaps it is,” he assented. 
“And that’s all the more reason 
they can’t expect strangers who' 
didn’t know to come all this way 
and then turn back. And on a 
day like this, I ask you!” 



Jane and Jerry came within sight of the old tin mine 


pitted with stone hollows.’ Jerry 
found the track, and they moved 
along it and over the crest to sec 
the quarry at the end of the slope, 
faintly camouflaged by shrubs and 
trees. Beyond, on a ridge, was the 
plantation; above it the sky was 
dark with storm clouds. 

Within the shelter of the trees 
the wind died away altogether, 
and no sound of activity from.the 
quarry broke the silence. Jerry 
led the way cautiously up a long 
bank towards the plantation 
spread along the slope above the 
quarry, and it was not until- they 
were almost upon it that they; saw 
the barbed-wire. Two strands of 
the ugly metal followed the un¬ 
even boundary lines formed by the 
first rank of trees, and inside, close 
by the track ■ which led into the 
wood, was a notice board which 
read: 

BRENNOR QUARRY 
■ COMPANY 
- PRIVATE 

TRESPASSERS WILL BE 
PROSECUTED 

“Well! What d’you know!” 
gasped Jane. “After coming all 
this wav, too! The track’s fenced 
off!” r 

“To the dickens with the 
notice!” Jerry snorted. “It’s not 
stopping me.” He pointed to the 


Jane felt bound to agree, but 
was not enthusiastic. Her reluct¬ 
ance to trespass was prompted by 
a strong sense of justice and 
respect for other people's property. 

“ Besides,” Jerry continued, 
“people can’t just close up a 
recognised footpath like that. It's 
against the public's rights.” 

.. “That's what I thought,” she 
murmured dubiously. 

“Come on then,” he encouraged, 
ducking between the wire. "We're 
not going to do any damage.” 

Poacher ? 

They were nearing the end of 
the plantation when they heard 
the shot. Jerry,' who was walking 
just ahead of Jane, pulled up so 
sharply that she collided with him. 
He half-turned, peering through 
the trees and sprawling under¬ 
growth. The sound had come from 
behind and partly to their right. 
It had been some distance away, 
but it was still too close for his 
liking. 

“Poacher, most likely,” Jerry 
declared after they had listened 
expectantly for some other human 
sound. “ Must be rabbits or game 
in a place like this.” 

“Maybe it's someone from the 
quarry,” Jane jerked out. As she 


spoke a peal of thunder rumbled 
across the sky. 

•The sound made Jane shudder, 
and as'the rain became heavier she 
began to regret having set out on 
such a venture. But Jerry indi¬ 
cated he was ready to go on, and 
as they walked so the gloomy 
feeling gradually lifted. 

A few moments later they were 
crouching at the edge of the wood, 
surveying the open tract of. land 
. before them. The track continued 
through a, maze of bracken arid 
heather over a stumpy hillock 
down to the edge of a narrow 
plateau pitted with old mine work¬ 
ings. They could see the crumbling 
mine chimney and close by a low- 
roofed shack. As they watched a 
flash of lightning flickered across 
the black cloudbank above the 
mine and before the roll of 
thunder died away heavy raindrops 
rustled down through the leaves 
above their heads. 

Place to shelter 

“Well, this is it, Jane,” Jerry 
whispered tensely. “If it was the 
landowner who fired that gun we’ll 
just have to hope he won’t spot 
us covering the bit between here 
and the shack. It’s the only p!ace : 
to shelter until the storm passes, 
and once, inside we’ll be. out of 
sight of whoever’s in'the wood.” 

She nodded grimly. ...... 

“It’s the Delgarth'mine, isn't it? 
Wonder where the shaft is?” 

“Seems to be several of them,” 
he observed. "All over the place. 
It’s a job to tell among all the 
rubble and. growth.- See,” he sud¬ 
denly pointed. “There’s one down 
there. . That’ll be the shaft inside 
that round 'wall.” 

“Wonder if it’s the one Craig 
fell down?” She shuddered visibly, 
and then controlled herself. 
“Come on then, Jerry, let’s run 
for it before the storm breaks over 
us. The farther we’re away from 
this wood, the better I’ll like it.” 

They ran as quickly as the 
rough surface would allow, reach¬ 
ing the shack in a violent squall 
of rain accompanied by a barrage 
of thunder. But as Jerry pushed 
open the door and turned to 


glance back the way they had 
come there was no sign that any¬ 
one had seen them from the wood. 

It was gloomy inside. Cobwebs 
festooned the corners and traced 
their thread-like structures between 
the ceiling beams. There was a 
rough bench beneath one of the 
two windows either side of the 
door, and hanging cn hooks along 
the back wall were two coils of 
new rope, a rope ladder, and a 
couple of miner’s helmets. In one 
corner were two shovels, a half- 
dozen miner's lamps, and an axe. 
At the other end of the.hut a tall 
crate stood out from the wall, and 
two or three, old boxes and a 
bundle of sacks littered the floor. 

“Looks like the place is still 
used,” declared Jane apprehen¬ 
sively, “All this clobber must be 
mining stuff.” 

Jerry was looking around at the 
assortment of gear. 

“No doubt about that,” was his 
comment. “It's jolly queer seeing 
that the mine closed down years 
ago.” 

Jane took an involuntary stej> 
back to the door. 

“I don’t fancy hanging around 
here, Jerry. I’d sooner face the 
storm, I guess.” 

“ Somebody coming ” 

“Wait, a few minutes, Jane, and 
let the worst go by.” He moved 
to the window and peered through 
the dirty glass. “It’s already 
brightening a bit towards the sea. 

One of those short, sharp-” he 

broke off abruptly, and Jane saw 
him stiffen. 

“What’s wrong, Jerry?” she 
whispered tensely. 

“Ssh! Somebody coming!” He 
ducked to the side of the window, 
holding Jane back as she crouched 
up behind him. 

The tall, thick figure of a man 
came into view. He wore a soiled 
raincoat, rubber knee boots and 
a cloth cap. Under his left arm- 
pit was lodged a double-barrelled 
shotgun and swinging by the ears 
from his right hand was a rabbit. 
He was coming towards the shack. 

To bg continued 


FOR YEARS OF ENDLESS FUN 



ASTRAL 
TELESCOPE 

A precision-made 
Reflector Telescope. 

Can be swivelled and 
adjusted to focus on 
any position in the 
sky. Optically 
aluminised mirror and 
precision lens. Com¬ 
plete with . detailed 
instruction book and carrying 
case. . •. 

CASH PRICE £2.12.6 
or 5/- deposit and 8 monthly 
instalments of G/7. 
Postage 3/-.' 


ELVIS PRESLEY 
GUITAR 

Full Sire 31 in. long that 
you con ploy immediately 

This 4-string instrument 
can be easily played 
without any knowledge of 
music, thanks to its auto¬ 
chord attachment. Com¬ 
plete with comprehensive 
tutor, peg-key pitch pipe, 
diagrammatic song book 
and carrying case. 
CASH PRICE 65/6 
or 5/- deposit and 18 fort¬ 
nightly payments of 3/8. 
Pont 3/6. 




The ever popular combined 
Movie and Still Projector 
operating from the mains. 
Strongly all-metal built. There 
are 200 exciting films to choose 
from. Sent with 
G films and trans¬ 
former. 

CASH PRICE 
73/- 

or 3/- deposit and 
18 fortnightly 
payments of 5/5. 
Post 2/G. 


HOPE LABORATORIES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.I), l B Ramsden Road, London, S.W.I2. 
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1959 N.Z. 
HEALTH PAIR 

PRICE 3d. 

To all requesting Quality Approvals we 
will send these fine stamps (unused) for 
3d. plus 3d. postage (Overseas 1/- extra 
Regd.) WITHOUT APPROVALS Price 
1/3. Adult collectors catered for. Monthly 
selections our speciality. If you wish 
you may Join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB.” Sub. 1/-. Fine Gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. (Postal Section 
Est. 1897.) 

(Parents’ permission required.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 94), Canterbury, Kent. 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value lOJ- 

warn 

31-1 



Simply give us your name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage and we will send 
this WONDERFUL PACKET OF STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. In 
addition marvellous Approvals will 
accompany each gift. No obligation to buy 
anything. 

PLEASE TELL YOUR PARENTS. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 

(Dept. W51), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 

JUBILEE, CORONATION^ AND 

ROYAL VISIT STAMPS 

ic FREE -jc 

,£ King Geo. V Jubilee stamps from Canada 
! and Australia, 2 Coronation and a Royal 
Visit stamp, are offered FREE to applicants 
lor my Bargain Approvals, and enclosing 3d. 
for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying 

S. W. SALMON (C43J. 

119 Beechcroft Road, IPSWICH 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


10 Fiji 

10 S. Rhodesia 
10 N. Rhodesia 
10 Nyasaland 
100 China 
100 Hungary 
100 Denmark 
100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 


50 -do- 
10 Cyprus 
10 Aden 
10 Zanzibar 
100 Germany 
50 N. Zealand 


12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
9 Georgia 1/6 
5 Virgin Is. 1/6 
25 Ecuador 1/9 
10 St. Lucia 3/- 
25 Malaya 1/6 

10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 


50 Brazil 
50 Eire 
20 Liberia 
25 Finland 
10 Kenya 
50 Australia 
100 Br. Empire 


Orders under 5/- please add 
3d. return postage. 

8-Page Autumn List included free with all 
orders. Lists of USED G.B., AUSTRALIA 
or INDIA sent on request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

rius Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 42d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNS0), 

53 Newlyn Way, Park,tong. Pool,, DORSET 


s WRIST WATCHES 

REALGOLD PLATED 

U FRONT AND BACK 

} NO DEPOSIT 

LADIES OR GENTS 

59'6 

The famous ‘AIRCRAFT’ 
shock resisting wrist 
watch. Fitted with an 
accurately tested pin-lever movement. Written 
guarantee. The cases are REAL GOLD 
PLATED all over and the dials are slivered 
with gilt raised figures and hands. NO 
DEPOSIT.- Send 2/6 pack, and reg., bal. 18 
ftntly. payts. of 3/8. CASH on strap 59/6. 
Matching bracelet 12/6 extra and luminous 
model C/6 extra — sent on free approval. 
LADIES' Model 10/- extra. - Lists, Watches, 



coat rm/nvKSAX! 

THREE-IN- ONE m 

*WM1INGBUKM 
it BOOKCASE M 
>VRK0RD CABINET 



(J)eaoquarteh it Qehehae supplies Era 


SPRAYED LIGHT OR 
MEDIUM WALNUT 
TONE. Ultra modern & 
space saving. Strongly 
constructed of seasoned 
timber, upper part 
drop-front writing desk 
—closes when not in 
use — numerous com¬ 
partments for- docu¬ 
ments. Spacious bookcase. Record Cabinet 
holds up to 200 records (upright for perfect 
condition). Modem sliding doors. App. 42" 
high x 24" wide. £3.19.6, carr. 11/G, or 
sent for £1, bai. 18 ftntly. payts. 4/-, plus 
carr. Flat top takes radio or gram. 
(Dept. CN/73), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro* June., London, S.E,5. Open Sat. 


4 ANTIGUA STAMPS 

Values Jc. to 3c. GIVEN FREE to 
applicants sending for my Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please ask parents* permission. 

J. COLLING WOOD 
3 Pears Road, HOUNSLOW, Middx. 


IDEAL GIFT 

for BIRTHDAYS or XMAS 

FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
in attractive box 

all Gold-stamped same 
name. These pencils also 
make an ideal little 
personal Gift for 
each guest at 
children’s parties. 



- PER BOX 
|POST 

"free 

Please give names in 
BLOCK LETTERS 

NORTHERN NOVELTIES 

Dept. 3, UNDERCLIFFE. BRADFORD 


101 STAMPS OF 

THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 41d. post¬ 
age and ask to see our Discount Appprovals. 
(Price without Approvals — 1/- post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 

SEATON, WORKINGTON. ENGLAND 
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Post 7d. 

This exciting hew Set contains Magnify¬ 
ing Glass, Finger Print Pad, Powder, 
Brush, Clue; Bags, . Mould making 
Powder, Tweezers, Warrant Card. Note 
and Record Books. Send NOW 3/6 P.O. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CWJ, 

585 High Rd.’, Finchley, London. N.12 


5'. DEPOSIT 
REAL VALVE RADIO 

Without An / Including 
EarphonescU/ 'phones 31 / |i 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION— 

NOT A TOY! Earphones ' ^ 
essential. Ideal for Bedrooms, 

Private listening. NO ELEC¬ 



TRICITY, NO BATTERIES. Works anywhere. 
Bakelite case—unbreakable. 4^ X 2" X 4". 

real Microscope 

\ * For all students and school 
i work. ★ Enlarges up to 50 times. 

| *- Rack and pinion focusing. 

* Complete with slides— 
specimen box. 

* Forceps and full 
instructions. 

8i"X3"x2 1". 



" - ' Send 3d. for Illustrated Lists 

AND PAY OFF FOR ANY ITEM 

PET’S BED 

SOFT, COSY, HYGIENIC 
FOR DOGS or CATS 
AVOIDS FLOOR DRAUGHT 
Strong enamelled 
steel 
frame. ( 

Cover 
slips off 
for easy 
washing. 

S p. a r e 
cover 
available. 

Neat and 
compact. Folds 
flat. Ideal any room. 

State size when 
ordering. Plus post 
and packing 3/6. 

Cushion 6/6 extra. 




P./PKG. 3/6 
or C.O.D. 
16" X 21", 25/- 
16" X 24", 27/6 


WORLD OF STAMPS 
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START AN ALBUM OF 
FISHES AND FRUIT 


'J'he Birmingham Philatelic 
Society is celebrating its 75th 
birthday this winter, and to mark 
the occasion it is planning an ex¬ 
hibition at Birmingham Art 
Gallery in December. 

This society was founded in 
1884 by a group of keen Birming¬ 
ham collectors who decided to 
meet regularly to show each other 
their Collections and to exchange 
their duplicates. 

Seventy-five years ago it was 
still possible for anyone with 
patience and plenty of money to 

'wi'LoiiFL''c?3NsSIvAt ! toivK 



MONTROSE PRODUCTS 
(Dept. C.N.P.100) 

423-7 Holloway Rd., London, N.l? 


make a complete collection of 
stamps of the whole world, except 
for a few dozen rarities. 

Nowadays such a task is impos¬ 
sible, even for a millionaire. So 
many stamps have been issued, 
and so many of them are rare, 
that nobody can hope to have a 
complete collection. 

The wisest way is to collect the 
stamps of one country, or those 
issued during the reign of a par¬ 
ticular monarch, our own Queen 
Elizabeth, for example. Other col¬ 
lectors decide on a special sub¬ 
ject which interests them—such as 
athletics, heraldry, flowers, or rail¬ 
ways—and collect all the stamps 
with designs illustrating the chosen 
theme. 


Many anglers collect stamps 
showing fish. Even if unable to 
land a real salmon, the fisherman 
can find several on stamps. One 
of the most attractive (seen in the 
previous column) comes from 
the United States and shows a 
king salmon leaping in a swiftly- 
flowing river. 

Next year the lonely British 
colony of Tristan da Cunha, in the 
South Atlantic, is to have a new 
series of stamps. There will be 14 
values altogether, and in addition 
to the Queen’s portrait each stamp 
will show a different fish found in 
the seas around the island. 

The fishes range from the tiny 
concha, which the children of 
Tristan catch with their hands in 
the rock-pools, to the huge and 
fearsome shark. 

Stamps showing fruit provide an¬ 
other interesting theme for a 
collection. A Hungarian series 
shows eight different fruits in 



WATER WEED GHOKINC THE NILE 


A beautiful purple-flowered 
weed called water hyacinth has 
become a menace to navigation 
on parts of the White Nile, in the 
Sudan. Carpets of it, thick and 
solid enough to walk on, have 
spread across huge tracts of the 
river. Barges have been trapped 
in it; cows graze on its lush green 
leaves at the risk of being 
devoured by crocodiles which lie 


in wait below the. floating roots. 

A great pest in the Belgian 
Congo, this weed has hitherto 
been unknown in the Nile Valley 
but . rapid growth in the Sudan 
is causing concern. The- weed 
is now being attacked with 
chemical sprays of the kind used 
in the Belgian Congo, where 
efforts to control it have cost vast 
sums. 



colour, including peaches, plums, 
and grapes. From Israel comes a 
new series of three stamps to cele¬ 
brate the Jewish New Year, which 
began in September. The designs 
depict fruits which the ancient 
Israeli tes 
found in their 
Promised 
Land, when 
their wander¬ 
ings in the 
Wilder ness 
were over. On 
the 60-pruta 
stamp are 
pomegranates, 
while olives 
and dates are 
other values. 



stamps are 


featured on the 

Although Israeli 
noted for 
their bright 
colours and 
clever designs, 

Israeli post- 
mar k s' are 
also some- 
times very £ 
amusing. The £ 
example pic¬ 
tured here 
was used in — . , 
Jerusalem on 
Students’ Day. Perhaps one of 
the teachers designed it! 

C. W. Hill 



Walking on the river, workers use sprays in an effort 
to keep down the water hyacinth (inset) Perry - S Hardy p;=„ t Farm 
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LION FIREWORK CO. LTDi 
LEPTON HUDDERSFIELD 
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TOM TURNS DETECTIVE 


power; 

My whole is a pretty and well- 
known flower. 

ADD A LETTER 

Can you add a letter to each 
of the following words to form the 
names ~of five objects each haying 
four legs? 

H A1R tale; got; hose; muse. 


Find the bird 

Re-arrange the letters in the 
jumbled words below to get the 
names of five birds. When you 
have done so, take the initial 
letters to make the name of a sixth 
bird. 

(2Jholdfing; low, lowlaws; nine; 
rospey. 


SHOPPING FOR MOTHER 



WHY? 

J t:\N always remember the make 
of a car. 

Or the name of a plane in the sky. 

Hut when it's a question of battles 
and kings. 

My memory goes all awry. 

1 like to take numbers of all the 
crack trains. 

Arranging them doesn't take long; 

Hut when I’ve some figures to add 
up at school 

The answer is hopelessly wrong! 


Columns 


Joan and Peter went shopping for their mother. If you pick out 
the letters in each of the seven styles shown, you will be able 
to form the names of the articles which they bought. 

AH round Ida 

The. answer to each clue is a 
word which includes the letters 
IDA. By counting the dashes 
before and after IDA, you will 
learn the number of letters in the 
word you are seeking. 

-IDA-. Causing fear. 

- IDA -. Some rivers are, 

- IDA -. His touch turned every-' 
thing to gold. 

- - - IDA - -. Usually spent in 
the summer. 

- - - - - IDA - -. To render in¬ 
effective. 

- - IDA -. One day in the week. 


JJere is an exciting game, known 
as Columns, which you can 
.play at your next party. 

Someone chooses a word of, 
say. ten letters, and each player 
writes it down in column form. 
Then, with a fairly wide space 
between, put the same letters 
down, but in the reverse order. 
The game is then to make com¬ 
plete words which begin and end 
with the letters in each column, 
in the style of an acrostic. 

Set a time limit and at the end 
of that time compare the lists. 
Any words written by more than 
one player should be crossed out. 
The winner is the one who has 
most words left at the end of the 
game. 

So-smug pen 

“J always do write.” said the 
Pen; 

“In this way I differ from men. 

If they do wrong they can't do 
right; 

I may write wrong, but I still do 
write. 

A smug expression creeps over my 
features- 

1 feel so superior to all other 
creatures.” 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly t 

Answers are given in column 5 


I. 


One. man’s - 
man's poison. 

It is the court's task to —— 
out justice. 

She was, so upset that she 
burst into -. 

The seats round the stage 
were arranged in -. 

He has to -- his daily 

bread. 

We shall need a large —— lo 
make tea for so many. 


is another 4. The prisoner confessed his 


She saw herself in the old 
-mirror. 

Waves washed upon the 

sandy-. 

They ' walked beneath the 

-trees in the wood. 

The athlete had well-developed 


Tom had sometimes taken his 
friend Brian badger-watching 
on a summer evening. For there 
was a sett in the woods near 
Brian’s farm. 

But Brian was rather a chatter¬ 
box. Often, when the badgers 
were due to come out, he would 
start telling Tom how many eggs 
he had collected that morning 
from his father’s hens. And the 
disturbed badgers stayed under¬ 
ground. So all through autumn 
Tom watched alone. 

Then, one morning, during the 
first spell of hard frost which 
made food hunting difficult, Tom 
met a very angry Brian. 

“My Dad is going to put an end 
to your beastly badgers,” he 
shouted. “They got into a hen¬ 
house last night, and stole lots of 
hens.” 

“How do you know it was 
badgers?” Tom asked. 

“ Look here,” cried Brian. And. 
leading the way, showed Tom a 
trail of feathers along a badger 
path, and a half-buried hen at the 
mouth of the sett. 

Tom just laughed.. “ But you 
know badgers don't take their 
food home!” 

“This one did, anyway,” Brian 
protested. 

Tom laughed again. “Well, I 


happen to know, because I’ve been 
watching, that the badgers moved 
out and a fox moved in a week 
ago. And foxes DO take food 
home.” 

Brian still looked unconvinced. 

“Let's go back and look at the 
henhouse,” ■ Tom suggested. So 
they did. And from splinters 
round the door he took some red¬ 
dish hairs. “Fox! he said firmly. 
“ We’ll compare them with. the 
hair in my Dad's shaving brush, 
which is pure badger.” . 

Indeed those badger hairs were 
different. Light at the roots and 
tips, almost black in the middle. 

“You’re right, then,”.. Brian 
agreed. “I will tell Dad it was 
not your badgers after all.” 

Jane Thornicroft 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Mixed-up painters. Romney, Con¬ 
stable. Riddte-me-ree. Daisy. Add 
a letter. C-hair ; taBle ; goAt ; 
hoRse ; mOuse. Shopping for 
.Mother. 1 Biscuits. 2 Butter. 3 
Meat. 4 Sugar. 5 Tea. 6 Eggs. 
7 Rice. All round Ida. Form-ida- 
ble : t-ida-I ; M-ida-s ; hol-ida-ys ; 
inval-ida-tc ; Fr-ida-y. Find the 
bird. Goldfinch ; owl ; swallow ; 
emu ; osprey—re-arranged to form 
GOOSE. 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1 Meat, mete. 2 Tears, tiers. 3 Earn, 
urn. 4 Guilt, gilt. 5 Beach, beech. 
6 Muscles, mussels. 


Sweet Mollic 
nockics and 


Malone sold 






Xir, 


Exciting Contemporary Brick- 
player enables you to build 
modern. It’s the famous Brick 
and Mortar Building Kit 
brought bang up to date. New 
models are architect-designed 
to ‘O’ gauge scale. Kits in¬ 
clude bricks in all required 
shapes, mortar, roofing, win¬ 
dows, doors; plans and in¬ 
struction booklet. Models can 
be permanent or dismantled 
by merely soaking in water 
and bricks used again and again. 

CONTEMPORARY BRICKPLAYER 
KITS : " A” 19/6; “B” 26/9; 

“ C ” 43/-. 

Extra bricks, roofing, cement in 
low-priced packs: windows and 
doors obtainable singly. 


TRADITIONAL BRICKPLAYER KITS also still available. 
Kit 3 26/9; Kit 4 SO/-; Farm Kit 61/6. 


CONTEMPO RARsVl 


BRICKMAYER 

At good toy shops, hobby shops and departmental stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply, please write for leaflet and address of 
nearest stockist. 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. C.N., Enfield, Middlesex. 
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Mike 

his 


Hailwood roars 
way to fame 


Jn the past few years Britain has 
produced two world motor¬ 
cycling champions. Not long ago 
Geoff Duke was carrying all 
before him; then John Surtees 
took over his world championship 
title, proving almost unbeatable in 
races all over the world. Now 
another British rider has appeared 
on the scene who seems likely to 
become even more famous. 

He is 19-year-old Mike Hail¬ 
wood of Oxford, who has just 
completed a brilliant season. Alto¬ 
gether he won 57 races and broke 
no fewer than 46 lap or race 
records. 

Little more than two years ago 
Mike was a student at the Pang- 
bourne Nautical School. But a 
career at sea was not for him, and 
even then he was dreaming of 
racing. 

That year Mike left school and 
took part in a number of races. 
He had many falls—but he won 
six races, and the experts nodded 
their heads sagely at this promis¬ 
ing newcomer. 

During the winter Mike went off 
to South Africa to gain further 
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Mike Hailwood finds a piece 
of string useful to carry the 
trophies he won in South 
Africa earlier this year. 

experience and, as it turned out, 
an armful of trophies. For h? 
created lap records in every race 
in which he competed. 

In 1958 Mike continued his win¬ 


ning ways, being first past the post 
59 . times. Last winter saw him 
once more in South Africa and 
once more in a winning vein. Our 
picture of him with his collection 
of trophies was taken after his 
triumphal return. 

This season he soon showed that 
world champion John Surtees 
would have to be at his best to 
ward off the challenge of this 
brilliant youngster with the 
winning way. 

At the age of 19 Mike has won 
every honour in British motor 
cycling except the T.T. ip the Isle 
of Man. And only bad luck pre¬ 
vented him winning that. Look¬ 
ing every inch a winner in the 250 
c.c. event, Mike was leading with 
less than 15 miles to go when a 
breakdown put him out of the 
race. 


The Children's Newspaper, October 3f, 1959 

-SPORTING GALLERY - 

BRIAN CLOUGH 

More than 30 years ago, in season 
1920-27, George Camsell, the Mid¬ 
dlesbrough centre-forward, scored 
59 goals in League football. Today, 
Camsell’s old place is filled by 
Brian Clough, who is also a marks¬ 
man of repute. 

Brian is a locally born player who 
won his place in the League team in 
the 1955-Si season. 

During the next 
three seasons this 
Sharp-shooting 
centre-forward 
scored respectively 
38, 40, and 43—the 
last figure being the 

highest in the whole of the Football League. 

He was chosen for England’s 
World Cup party in Sweden in 
1958, but not called upon to play. 

In September of this year, however, 
he did get his first chance of repre¬ 
sentative soccer and celebrated by 
scoring five goals for the Football 
League against the Irish. A few 
weeks later he gained his first cap— 
against Wales. 





MOTHER COT HIM HIS CHANCE 
FOOTBALL 


Free kick 


sports QUIZ I New landmarks 

at Ipswich 


1. Who is the Outstanding Young 
Cricketer of 1959? 

2. Who is the youngest person 
ever to compete in the Olympic 
Games? 

3. What does T.T. stand for in 
motor-cycle racing? 

4. Can you name England’s top- 
ranked junior table tennis 
players? 

5. Who is captain of the British 
golf team to meet America in 
the Ryder Cup next week? 

6. How old is a “Veteran” car? 
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ALL-ROUND 

ALFIE 


JfSWICH has four new landmarks 
—the 110-foot towers that will 
carry the floodlights at the Ipswich 
Football Ground. 

Each carrying 30 lamps, the 
towers have been designed to with¬ 
stand a 100-m.p.h. cast coast gale. 
They also have barbed wire 
barriers to withstand small boys 
and prevent them climbing up to 
get a good view on big-match 
days. 

The floodlights, which cost 
£15,000 and have been paid for by 
the supporters’ club, should be 
completed by next month. 

Ipswich manager Alf Ramsey, 
the former Spurs and England 
full-back, hopes to get a famous 
first division side to play in the 
“switching on” match. Most 
likely visitors are Tottenham Hot¬ 
spurs, Mr. Ramsey’s old club. 


A t Wembley this Wednesday 
England’s soccer team go into 
action against Sweden for the first 
time in this country since 1948. 

The two countries have met six 
times in all, five times in Stock¬ 
holm and once at Highbury. The 
first four matches were won by 
England, but in 1949 Sweden won 
3-1, and in 1956 the game ended 
in a draw. 

The Swedes are expected to pro¬ 
vide stiff opposition this week, for 
in the 1958 World Cup competi¬ 
tion they were runners-up to 
Brazil, and the team is in great 
form again this year. 

The England team has under¬ 
gone a great number of changes 
since 1958. In fact only three of 
the players who appeared in the 
World Cup series were in the side 
against Wales a fortnight ago. 

Two of the newcomers have 
had a romantic rise to fame. 
Edwin Holliday is following his 
uncle, Colin Grainger, of Sunder¬ 
land, and a former England left¬ 
winger. 

Edwin really owes his chance in 
senior football to his mother. 


When he left school at Royston, 
near Barnsley, his mother wrote to 
the manager of the Middlesbrough 
club, asking for a trial for her 
son. The 15-year-old boy had his 
trial and was taken on the ground- 
staff. 

Tony Allen, the classic full¬ 
back of Stoke City, is following 
in the steps of the great Stanley 
Matthews, for both attended the 
same school, Wellington Road, 
Stoke. Tony Allen played for 
Stoke Boys, and, like Matthews, 
joined Stoke City’s ground-staff 
straight from school. Since then 
he has won England Youth and 
Under-23 honours. 

New manager for 
the Springboks 

JJudley Nourse has been chosen 
as manager of the South 
African cricket team to visit Eng¬ 
land next summer. 

A brilliant batsman,' Dudley 
Nourse played in 34 Test matches 
for South Africa, and visited this 
country three times, the last time 
being in 1951. 






Jimmy Greaves, of Chelsea, 
watches his daughter Jean 
about to take a kick—just 
like Daddy. 

Australia takes 
to squash 

’JYie Australians have long been 
among the world’s leading 
countries at cricket,, tennis, swim¬ 
ming, and both rugby games. 
Soccer standards there have risen 
considerably during the past year 
or two with the arrival of soccer¬ 
playing immigrants from Europe. 
And now it seems likely that 
before long Australia will be a 
force in the squash world. 

Squash is rapidly becoming one 
of the most popular games in the 
country, and.it is forecast that at 
least 1000 courts will be in opera¬ 
tion by 1961 and that more and 
more tennis players will be switch¬ 
ing to the indoor game. 

The young Aussies are eager to 
learn, and Don Butcher, one of 
Britain’s leading professionals, is 
very busy coaching there. And a 
team of six leading British players 
have recently returned after a very 
successful six-week tour, playing 
five matches or more a week 
before enthusiastic audiences. 
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